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THE following Essay, I am 
sensible, is but asketch. Ifit have 
merit, it will be attributed to the 
design, rather than to the execu- 
tion. The subject is worthy the 
hand of a master, and is still open 
to much philosophical research. I 


have endeavored to explore a new, 


but indirect, source of argument in 
- favor of the Divinity of JaSus CHRIST. 
For my support, I have relied on hu- 
‘Man nature, and strengthened my 
proofs by illustration and parallel, 
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ADVERTISEMENT- 


so far as illustration and parallel 
could be applicable tothe charac-_ 
ter. I thought it possible to render 
the subject amusing, as well as in- 
teresting, to picty. Jet the public 
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EVERY age has produced its 
impostors, its enthusiasts, and its he- 
rae To rise: preeminent over others. 
is the first wiskitat the ‘Dywmigp* heart. 
The predominant sensation, after man 
ceafes to be wholly selfish, expands it- 
self in comparison, which graduaily 
awakens the ardor of ambition. ‘This 
restless feeling is the governing princi- 
ple of early life, and never entirely 
forfakes him, until he loses all confi- 
dence in himself. If the nature be 
generous, and events propitious, they 
produce a great man; otherwise, the 
disposition takes an eccentric turn. 
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Ir is not a singular circumstance 
in the annals of human nature, that 
every one of those heroes, enthusiasts, 
and impoftors, the history of whose 
lives has been sufficiently interesting to 
merit preservation, has been actuated 
by his particular bias, and excited by 
motives, powerful in his own estima- 
tion, however weak or criminal in the 
opinion of mankind. One man, alrea- 
dy ‘a conqueror, thinks he must sub? 
ject the:world, before the world will 
acknowledge him a hero. Another; 
already a’sovereign prince, and perfect- 


ly at ease, proposes more than mortal 


labours, in order to enjoy a quiet old 


‘age. A third, favored by the times; 


boldly associates hinisélf with heaven, 


in order to govern the earth. A fourth, 


more humble, though not less ardent, 
is willing, in a hair shirt, to travel to 
Jerusalem, preaching a crusade. 


Tue characters of these men were 
so distinctly marked in their own days, 
their infpiring motive was so apparent, 
that succeeding ages have been con- 
tented to appeal to them for illuftration, 
or to raise commentaries on their lives. 
Doubtless, they all thought themselves 
paramount tothe common senseof man- 
kind, and little less than inspired, how- 
ever romantic, or absurd their object 
of pursuit. Hence, the questions of 
magnanimity, or of selfishness ; of im- 
posture, or of enthusiasm ; will forever, 
arise, while the pursuits of men tend 


tg 
‘6 preeminence over their cotempes 
raries. " 


THERE is One character on record, 
who has commanded the attention of 
every succeeding age ; and what is not: 
a little remarkable; it is not yet settled, 

in what defcription of character this 
"person ought to be clafled, notwith- 
standing he has engaged the zeal, the 
curiosity, or the resentment, of the 
divine, the philosopher, and the states. 
man. A person, whose singular fate 
it has been to be accredited by some, * 
whose lives reflected no honour on the 
object of their adoration ; and to be 
reviled by others, whose meral worth: 
was never questioned. How then, are 
we to estimate a man whom many 
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13 
worship as a: God, whom some consid+ 
er an enthusiast, and whom not a few 
revile as an impostor ? 
amis 
Ir the characters of all eminent 
@ien have been drawn and judged from 
their “lives and actions, why may we 
not, confining ourselves to the Human 
Charatter of Jesus Curist, reach the 
merits of the question, by testing his 
life and and actions by the general prin- 
ciples of human nature, or at least, by 
those principles which usually influence 
great men ? 

In the reign of Augustus Cesar, 
ata period, famous in the hiftory of 
that time for an universal peace, an in- 
fant, now universally known by the 
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mame of Jesus CurisT, was born at 


‘Bethlehem, a village of Gallilee, a Ro- 


man province. His parents, no doubt, 


moved in the humbleft' walks of fociety, 
and during their whole lives, notwith- 


ftanding the reputation of their fon, re-- 


mained in obfcurity.. Their poverty 


and humility may readily be fuppofed ; 
for the child was born in a manger, a 
circumftance, which probably would 
not have been recorded, if family pride 
~ had been studious to conceal it; unless, 
like the ftory of Romulus and Remus, 
it was defigned to be the oroundwork 
of a romantic tale; or, as the child ap- 
peared to be promifing, his humble ori- 
gin might. enhance his perfonal merit. 
But, as no fuch ufes as thefe were ever 
made of his remarkable birth, it feems 
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reafonable to conclude that this was a 
well known part of their family hiftory. 


Tur education of a boy, thus fitu- 
ated, is generally contracted, and fubfer- 
vient to the narrow means of his pa- 
rents. “Hence, the adventures of his 
childhood are fingularly barren of inci- 
dent. Until the age of twelve years, it 
does not appear whether he was grave 
or gay, ardent or referved.° There is 
not one brilliant obfervation of his fe- 
date, nor one effufion of his more heed- 
lefs moments, prophetic of his future 
character. The caufe of this is open to 
two remarks, both plaufible, though 
offering different conclufions, It may 
be faid, he was juft like other children, 
and difcovered nothing worthy of par-. 
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ticular notices On the contrary, it may 
be replied, his more early difcovery of 
himfelf might have derogated from the 
dignity and importance of his purpofes. 
A Boy-God could not fo eafily have fup- 
ported a great mission. . But these re- 


ae 
marks, neither of them, have much . 


weight ; for it feems he-did. exhibit 
himfelf to the world in abfolute child- 
hood, and then commanded the atten- 
tion of the public. 


Ir the firft with of an obfcure, in- 
confequential, but afpiring young man, 
fhould lead him to affociate with the 
world, and to folicit public notice, it is 
nothing uncommon. | Obfcurity, con- 
neéied with ambition, ufually’ infpires 
the boldeft confidence.’ But it rarely 
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happens that a boy of real genius pro- 
trudes himfelf on the bufy world. | In 
the firft moments of confcious, fuperior 
worth, the boy of genius undergoes 
fenfations wholly averfe to its public 
difcovery,. He trembles in the glare of 
obfervation, and retreating, fies from 
the prefence of thofe, whofe attention 
he is moft anxious to arreft. This is 
natural; the firft openings of a great 
mind affect, and overcome the heart. A. 
new and powerful fenfation opprefies 
him ; he is jealous of others, and du- 


) bious of himfelf, TAR op cca ality 


AT. the age of twelve years, this 
‘boy found -himself at Jerusalem. - His 
parents had taken him with them to 


celebrate-an annual feast. The city Je- 
C 


i8 
fuisalem, to a child of common observa- 
tion, muft have been a fource of much 
furprife. How many queftions, and 
how many remarks would not fuch a 
journey have raifed‘in a young mind? 
His foul muft neceffarily have expands 
éd in allufion and comparifon. In the 
midft of fuch a fcene as Jerufalem pre- 
fented to youthful curiofity, every ftep 
would have awakened reflection. Yet 
ftrange, too young for an impoftor, and 
£00 fimple for a hypocrite, not a fingle 
obfervation on human life, on the city, 
or on the inhabitants appears to have 
efcaped him. Yet ftranger ftill, this ig- 
norant boy, carelefs of all the novelties 
of the city, and truant to his parents, 
who had already left Jerufalem on their 
journey home, without any introduc- 
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tion, alone, and probably in mean ap- 
parel, proceeds to the Temple, the moft 
famous place in the city. There, he 
finds the moift learned men in the coun. 
try dictating on the public affairs. He 
feats himfelf in the midit of them, and, 
all of a fudden, he enters into the de- 
bate. By the fingular pertinence and 
depth of his obfervations, rather than 
by any artifice of eloquence, he draws 
on himself the attention of all. Soon 
they become astonished, and dropping 
their own concerns, regard .the child 
with a mixed tumult of curiosity, awe 
and wonder. 


Tuts early and brilliant success, in 
his first attempt to attract public admi- 
‘ation, one might imagine, would have 


fixed the predominant character of the 
mah. If the tremulous nerves lof the 
Olympic” victor ’would sometimies be 
overpowered in supporting” the laurel 
whiclr his corporeal strength had won, 
what must: be the nature of him, who 
receives in youth, with equanimity, the 
more cherished, and flattering distinc- 
tion, which a powerful mind commands 
from the willing, perhaps the unwilling 
voices of his cetemporaries? Already, 
in imagination, the brightest scenes open 
upon his manhood. The obscurity of his 
family is forgotten. The trappings of 
honour will not only clothe himself, 
but conceal the meanness of his par- 
ents. In the ardour of riper ‘years, 
sho will not follow him, whom they 
reverence in childhood ? 2? 0s 
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>> > Wer know nothing more of Jesus 


Curist, until he is thirty years of age. 


On this blank-in his life, during a peri- 
od of. eivhteen years, every man must 
judge, agreeably to his own feelings and 
views of human nature. « But it mui 
be obvious to every. one that this long 


obscurity is, perhaps, the most extraor- 


dinary circuimstance: of his life. - How 
could ‘a young man, confcious of tal- 
énts, and contemptible in’ that. age; 
both on account of his parentage and 
place of nativity, facrifice so long, the 
laudable pride of raising his family, or 
nossessed of more expanded feelings, of 
honoring his native country? Though 
age is slow and calculating, youth is 
hasty and -clamorous®of the’ present. 
How coulda youth, who at the.age of 
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twelve, commanded the attention of 
sages, preserve a silence of so many 
years ? Though prudence measures ev- 
ery thing with her compasses, genius is 
more rapid. How could a young man, 
like Jesus, whose nation was the re- 
proach of the earth, bury himself in the 
obscurity of Nazareth for so long a pe- 
riod of that time, when the passions 
are all alive, and when pleasure engross- 
es the current moment, or ambition 


lays plans for the future? 


Av about the age of thirty, Jzsus 
appeared again in public. He wasthen 
in all the ripeness of manhood, at a .pe- 
riod equally distant from the levity of 
youth, and the caresofage. He is ree 
ported to have been in his person ex- 
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ceedingly beautiful if you examined 
but one feature at atime; but his en- 
tire countenance raised in the beholder 
an interest which immediately. affected 
the heart. Sympathy, awe, reverence, 
but most reverence, was the prevailing 
sentiment heinspired. These were the 
features of his character in the moment 
of repose. His stature was rather a. 
bove the common size, as was his per- 
son, but finely proportioned. His hair 
was auburn, gracefully flowing over his 
shoulders ; his steps slow, firm, be. 
speaking a man of purpose.. The most 
brilliant temperature of health adorned 
his cheeks, which, in conjunction with 
‘his flowing beard, the fashion of those 
times, and a piercing, hazel yet unas- 
suming eye, would have rendered him 


altogether attratting; had not-2 high 
and gently retreating forehead of the 
most perfect symmetry, restrained fa- 
miliarity and impressed the beholder 
with an emotion of respect. It was 
| impossible to behold him, though he ap. 


peared. under every disadvantage, al. 


most suspicious, without being per- 
plexed and dubious of the man. 

_Sucu is said to have been the per- 
sonal appearance of J sus CHRIST. But 
who will undertake to portray the cast 
of his mind, since every step. of his pub- | 
lic life ran counter to the common pur- 
suits of common sense.: : Yet his -pub- 
lic movements and public counsels offer 
sufficiently distin& outlines from which 


to draw a character, not the less to be 


mistaken for its entire originality. 


Jesus CurisT, then, was endued 
not only with all those qualities of mind 
which are considered the attributes. of 
command, and insure a superior stand- 
ing among men, but he was still more 
noted for the milder virtues. These, 
though less splendid, merit more, in 
that they rarely associate with strongly 
marked characters, are subjects of at- 
tainment, rather than gifts of nature, 
and require a habit of circumspection to 
"preserve, and a constant exercise to 
practise. But in Jesus’ the most. op- 
posite traits seemed to blend so natu- 
rally, that you are in danger of mistak- 
ing two virtues for a single one. His 
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habitual meekness, and undaunted firm- 
ness, his all subduing wisdom, accom- 
panied with a subtle sagacity, and his 
almost childish simplicity, never for a 
moment proved a foil to each other.— 
Perhaps no manever possessed.a morerea- 
dy versatility. Low life in which he was” 
educated, was not more familiar to him 
than the more ceremonious company of 
the Scribes, the Pharisees and the Doc- 
tors of Law. His easy conformity be- 
spoke on all occasions a knowledge of 
human nature which seemed to be im- 
maediate conception. No man ever ap- 
proached him, without being improved, 
or at least, laid open to self inspection ; 
while his calmness and presence of 
mind forever gave him the ascendant 


over the captious, whom he put down, 
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‘in fertility of mind 
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mot in general, by the force of argu- 
ment,but by a moral appeal to the heart, 
or by a happy illustration of the matter 
in question, or frequently by the self 
condemning method of Socrates. For 
it is worthy of remark, that whatever 
this man spoke »was addressed to the 
heart, and nothing to the head. Hence, 
he was forever irresistible, while the 
simplicity of his appearance and his un- 
assuming manners gave his wisdom a 
novel, and all-attracting charm. Un- 
embarrassed with the dodtrines of the 
day, destitute of the refinements of 
learning, contemning the niceties of 
logic, he made no claim to the praise of 
learning. Original in every thing, he 
seemed superior to all his predecessors 
*Twas doubt- 
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-Yesources, where was the necessity of a 
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less ignorance, but neither the sciences: 


of Greece or Rome were ever subjects 


of his appeal ; his own resources serve 


ed him instead of the light of others, 

and if-he was ever at a loss to explain 
himself, or illustrate his subjedt, .the 
nearest object generally afforded the 
most lively conviction of his intuitive 
powers. The little child, who happen- 
ed to be present, is as strong an exam- 
ple of the readiness with which he 
converted surrounding objects to his 
purposes, as the more ingenious, though 
artificial, parable. Possessed of such 


display of learning, or to what profit 
could Jesus vary the embellishments 
of rhetoric, when a grain of mustard 


seed, to enforce his doctrine, was ready — 
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to spring to a tree, in whose branches 
all the fowls of heaven might lodge? 
His was not the eloquence of the soph- 
ists. ‘True eloquence must affect the 
heart; if the heart be not affeGted, how- 
ever deeply engaged the head may be, — 
it is no longer eloquence, it is argu- 
ment.” Jf Jesus Curist was not a‘fin- 
ished orator by the rules of art, he was 
the first of orators by the force of na- 
ture. Suffice it for others to insinuate 
themselves, to watch ‘the propitious 
turnof indifference, and gain in an hour, 
what they cannot command in a mo-_ 
ment. Suffice it for others to beguile 
their hearers by the windings of the 
schools, by splendid figures, by apt il- 
lustrations, by strong allusions ; the o- 
rator, however successfully he may use 
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these advantages, betrays only a barren- 
ness of mind, compared with the powers 
of him who speaks only to the heart, 
and can at one effort convert his hear- 
ers to disciples. 


No doubt, there was a peculiar and 
agreeable manner of address, accompany- 
ing the discourses of Jesus. It cannot 
be supposed but that the graces of his 
person, hisruddy complexion, still more 
spiritual in the moment of animation, 
his piercing eyes, mild or commanding, 
at pleasure, his fixed and ingenuous 
countenance, added much to his success. 
Yet there certainly was an unknown, 
secret charm attending this man, free 
from any affectation of applause. There 
was nothing popular, nothing winning, 


3L 
in his manner, he never seemed to make 
an effort; how then was he always’so 
ascendant over his followers, or rather, 
how did he collect so many followers’? 
With the famous orators of that, and 
the preceding ages, graceful gestures, 
an animated eye, a frequent violence of 
action, passionate invocations and ap- 
peals, were the bye road to persuasion ; 
with Jesus, Expression, rendered unne- 
cessary any exertion of voice or of per- 
son. Expression in him was action, pas- 
sion, manner, address, every thing. 
‘This was the mighty power, the unat-» 
tainable power, which is said to. have 
produced such strange effects, whether 
he rose upon the multitude in the ter- 
ror of his wrath, or addressed them. 
in the tone of charity and compassion ; 
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whether he overwhelmed the assuming 
pharisee, or raised the humble publican. 
*Twas this Expression, this inconceiva- 
ble, naked Expression, “twas this. mys: 
terious Expression, which so much per- 
plexed his hearers as to the nature of 
the person. 


Why then ‘did not this man suc- 
ceed in life ? “He was not ambitious.” 
But was not his public appearance a 
sufficient proof of his ambition ? No 
man throws himself on the public, with- 
out ambition. Why then did not this” 
man succeed in life’? « He knew not 
how to embody the passions of men, 
and to point their direction.” Yet this 
man, ina chance walk, ina first inter- 
view, could enlist two fishermen in’ his” 
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service, and fix them during their lives 
in his interest.. Why then did not this 
man succeed in life? “« he knew not how 
to adapt himself to the age in which he 
lived.” Yet no man ever possessed an 
equal facility of bending to times and cir- 
cumstances, though in truth, no man, 
no, not Cato or.Socrates, ever yielded 
less to the principles of his age. Besides, 
Cato and Socrates gained all their re- 
putation and influence by resisting their 
age ; and it might have been pardona- 
‘ble in Jesus, a man of obscure birth, — 
to have sacrificed a little to popularity, 
especially as he did not associate him- 
self to the stoics, or profess himself of 
any one of the prevailing systems of 
the day. The rigid Cato, betrayed in 
some SagAEEs his principles, by carrying 
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x servant with him, who pointed out 
the citizens by name, lest, in shaking 
hands, Cato might not seem to recog- 
nise his friends. Nothing of this sort is 
attributed to Socrates ; yet it ought to 
be considered that Socrates was a retir- 
ed philosopher, Jesus Curist and Ca 
to were public characters. Nor,in my 
opinion, is there so strong a resemblance 
between the Nazarene and Athenian as 
many have noticed. The one led a 
quiet, contemplative, theoretical life, and 
either from indolence, or contempt of 
foreign nations, closeted himself at A- 
thens, and scarcely professed himself a 
public character, much less the refor- 
mer of his nation. The short career of 
Jesus was the reverse of this, and 


though it has perplexed many to find 
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a substantial motive of action, no one 
has denied him an uncommon ardour 
in his pursuits. So that, his. want of 
success either supposes a great defect of 
character, or throws aveil of mystery 
over the man: For it cannot be con- 
cealed that a strange, and fatal incon- 
sistency seemed to anticipate every step 
of Jesus. What a contrast between 
the mind and the actions of the man! 
Never before was there united in the — 
same person such a powerful mind, to 
all appearance completely counteracting 
itself. In vain do we search, we cannot 
find the slenderest tie of conneétion be- 
tween the mind and the conduét, the 
passions and pursuits, of the man. 
Had he lived longer, he possibly might 
have unfolded himself. . Yet, if can- 


dour should temper suspicion over the 
grave of a dubious charatter, the mo- 
tives of Jesus’ Curist ought not to be. 
prejudged. That man must be a con~ 
summate hypocrite who lays down the 
the fairest system of virtue, on which’ 
to raise a monument of usurped pow-' 
er. That man must be superior to all 
his cotemporaries, who clothes himself 


in humility, in order to steal a robe of 


state. Who ever descended to the offi-- 
ces of 2 servant in the road to sover- 


eignty ? Who ever underwent the pub-— 


lic mockery of a crown of thorns, in- 
pursuit of a royal diadem ? Few have 
seriously charged Jesus with such mo- 
tives. Human nature is more consist- 
ent, and human motives are less refined, 
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© ° However, let the motives of J-- 
gus Curist be estimated as variously 
as the various views of mankind, still, 
his public‘life-is not a less interesting 
subje@ of remark. We will draw a lit- 
tle nearer the man, and accompany him 
through life,’ ’tis but one year,* to his 
singular catastrophe. os 


We must now imagine to. our- 
selves a man, an original character, 
who, conscious of his own extraordina- 
ry powers, had purposely reserved him- 
self, until he could appear among men 
the most ascendant. As he was an ob- 
scure subject. of a conquered nation, 
which had sunk into a Roman province, 
whatever were his views, he might es- 
teem it most prudent toreserve him- 


* Mann’s Dissertation, and Priestly. 
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self until the moment of his mature 

character. Thus far, heconducted him- 
self like a-wary adventurer. But his 
succeeding’ movements were far from 
raising this suspicion. He, neither like 
an adventurer forced himself on oppor- 
tunity, nor even calmly waited its ap- 
proach. If it was the first concern of 
Jesus to win to himself a numerous 

party, the method that he took, though 
at first successful, discovered a total ig= 
norance of human nature, and left a 
blemish which marks a half character +. 
For it is a blemish in a great man to 
jend himself to half of the community, 
in despair of gaining the whole. 


> Tr — first adventure of Jesus, 
though perfeély consistent with the 


future tenor of his life, has no parallel. 
So extraordinary is it, that had it been 
related of any other person, it must 
have disappeared, long since, among a 
thousand other fleeting fictions, or at 
most have preserved itself in some re- 
pository like the Arabian Nights. A- 
lone, friendless, and meanly clad, unas- 
suming, and destitute of every means 
‘of inducement except that mysterious 
‘expression, Jesus meets two fishermen, 
brothers, busy with their nets. In all 
probability they had never seen him be- 
fore, had never heard of him, and knew 
nothing of the man, or of his designs. 
‘Possibly they were young men in the 
rich enjoyment of domestic happiness ; 
‘probably they were poor men, to 
whose daily industry a helpless, affec- 


40 
tionate family looked for daily support. 
Perhaps. they were, desperate in their 
circumstances, of-careless life, of aban- 
doned principles, and ready for any ad- 


venture, Yet Jesus made them no pro- 
‘mises ; he awakened no passion ; he 
applied himself neither to their ambi- 


tion, nor to their avarice; no, nor to 
their love of pleasure, to such men the 
passion most present. He neither dis- 
covered his designs, nor tempted their 
curiosity. ‘* Follow me,” said he, ‘and 
f will make you fishersof men.” Ina 
moment, without hesitation, sooner 
than reason could dictate a resolution, 
all was. deserted ; in a moment, this 
world, in their estimation, had dwind- 
led to a point, a new scene opened to 
their imaginations, which though ap. - 


parently as unsubstantial as a moons 
beam, turned the future current of 
their lives. Yet they fared hard, were 
generally despised as a new. kind of 
vagabonds, and never forsook him, un- 
til, become dubious of heaven and earth, 
they saw the man arrested, and led like 
a felon to a death moreignominious than 
that of the gibbet. All this is no mira- 
cle ; but to me it isa miracle. It isa 
miracle in human nature, and therefore 
less liable to suspicion, than a wrought 
miracle in the natural world. 


Tus this extraordinary man, in 
a chance walk by the sea of. Gallilee, 
beckoned to two fishermen, and in a 
moment, fixed them forever in his in- 


terest. With Mahomet, it was a labor 
F 
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of three years, to gain fourteen prose- » 
lytes ; and Mahomet possessed all those . 
attributes of man which are capable of 
winning an enemy, or of commanding 
a friend. Before Mahomet spoke, says 
tradition, he was in possession of his 
audience. His presence charmed them, 
his gracious smile won them, his ma- 
jesticaspeét commanded them, his pierc- 
ing eyes fixed them, while his counte- 
nance painted every. sensation of his 
goul, and his gestures enforced every 
expression of his tongue. Yet Maho- 
met, faithless of his eloquence, and doubt- 
ful of his success, soon as he collect- 
ed a few partizans, furnished himself 
with a sword, andproclaimed himself a 
captain. Jesus Curist, on the con- 
trary, when most famous and success- 
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ful never expanded his views, -but re- 
tained all his humility, and even con- 
desended to wash the feet of his disci. 
ples. Mahomet, like Curist, promi- 
sed heaven to his followers ; but Ma. 
homet, brandishing, declared his sword 
was the key of heaven. Jesus Curist, 
on the contrary, opened the gates of 
heaven to the repentant : Here, he a- 
larmed the conscience. With Mahom- 
et, to conquer others was the crown 
of glory ; with Jesus, to conquer one- 
self. To the followers of the one this 
world offered every thing ; to the fol- 
lowers of the other, this world promis- 
ed nothing, Mahomet opened a new 
world to the imagination, and added 
flame to a sensation of fire. What ori- 
ental could hesitate tofollow the ban- 


ders of Mahomet, when the houries of 


paradise, dancing among the palm trees, 
‘beckoned the fierce soldier to the deliri- 
um of eternal rapture? J ESUS, with 
one hand laid on his heart, pointed up: 
ward with the other, and had no tie on 
his followers, but a sublitie-faith. ~ Ma- 
homet: gained “every. thing ;° Jesus 
Curis suffered every thing ; Mahom- 
‘et lived a conqueror, and’ died glori- 
ously, Jesus lived like a vagrant, and 


died like a felon. Mahomet established 


a new religion ‘by bribing, Jesus Curist 
by taxing, the passions. * 


Passine on, Jesus saw two other 
fishermen, with their father, on ship- 
board. They were mending their 
3? 


said Jesus, and 


= 


. 
nets. ‘* Follow me, 
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they left all and followed him. Soon, 
the little company swells to a multitude. 
From all quarters, people of many de- 
scriptions flock to his presence. His 
fame is already extended to distant re- 
gions, even to Syria. Does the man 
not perceive he is hastening his own de- 
struction ? Is it not treason, under Ti- 
berius; to: be found in a Roman pro- 
vince, at the head of so many men? 
“What ts his objeét? Is it temporal pow- 
er ? What weakness, to collec an army 
without one soldier ! Is honest fame, 
or the more: imposing attractions of 
false greatness the object of his heart ? 
What folly, to colle& around him the 
most ignorant, the most obscure, and 
the most abandoned | i 


Ar the head of this chequered 
multitude, few of whom knew the 
man, or knew the motives of each oth- 
er ; at the head of this suspicious col. 
le&ion of idle, curious, wondering fol- 
lowers, Jesus, himself in appearance not 
legs suspicious, ascended an eminence : 
and there seating himself, delivered to 
the crowd a moral lecture. Never, 
before, .was the world. illuminated 
with such. a, discourse. . Never be- 
fore, did. such sublime precepts distil 
‘rom the lips of a mortal. The heath. - 
en sages, from that day, lost all their 
credit. Their fine-spun casuistry sunk 
under the weight of a sublime moral, 
their patch work morality was trampled 
under foot and disgraced forever ; but 
all, all their good was melted in a mo- 
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Ment into this half-hour, moral har 
rangue. No wonder its force and nov- 
elty astonished the multitude. No 
wonder they stood looking to heaven 
in doubt, and were ready to follow him 
at hazard. How could they help re- 
posing all their confidence in the man, 
whose unpremeditated discourse enter- 
ed into every precinct of their hearts, 
and in humbling them, by discovering 
all that was base, at the same time ele- 
vated.them above this world, by dis- 
~ closing to them a sublime affinity ? That 
man has surely found the- governing 
principle of others, who after laying o- 
pen to them their own hearts, can lead 
them at pleasure. We can only, at this 
day, imagine the expression of the 
man’s countenance, the power of his 
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words all mankind have felt. The: 
charm of his eloquence has departed, 
the beauty of his discourse is blemished 
through a halting translation, and the | 
order is broken by chapter and verse, 
but the substance remains, and will for- 
ever remain, either an object of curiosie | 
ty to taste, or of improvement to piety. 


Human nature was thought to be . 
raised by. the stoics, to a dignity, scarce-. 
ly its own. Butitheir, moral austerity, 
counteracted itself, and produced a 
pride and intolerance not always com. 
patible with social life. The discourse 
of Jesus on the Mount, gave a moral, 
which though built on humility, transs 
cended the severity of the stoics, and 
taught man what he ought to be, rath-. 


erthan what hemight be. The stoics 
made no allowance for human frailty. 
Even the milder virtues were treated 
with contempt. Pity was weakness, 
compassion a crime ; and love was di- 
vested not only of sentiment, but of 
heart. They tied up the passions, and 
chastised the sensations. Jesus CuristT, 
though he struck at the root of man’s 
pride, offered no violence to his nature. 
Jesus offered no new system ; he who 
addresses the human heart should nev- 


er think of a system. 


But why did not the civil authori- 
ty arrest the progress of this man ? We 
have already told the ‘cause. Jzsus 
Curist never offereda system. . Ofall 
men he was Cp RN least solicitous 
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of reputation : for though he com- 
manded, at pleasure, the passions of 
others, he never discovered a passion 
of his own. Beside, his public life was 
too unsociable for popularity, rather mn- 
spiring reverence, than courting fav- 
our; though in a private circle he was 
willing to adapt himself, and some- 
times lent his presence to domestic par- 
ties. A man of this description, of un- 
assuming manners, whose constant 
doétrine seemed to impress on the mul- 
titude the duty of obedience, and even 
acquiescence under every form of gov- 
ernment, could not be obnoxious to 
the Roman authority ofthat day. Pa: 
tience, and resignation to others, is the 
doctrine most agreeable to a tyrant. 
. Hence, the cause of the persecution of 
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this man must have been more-deepand. 
insidious than any alarm from the civil. 
authority. But, was Jesus Curisr¥ an. 
advocate for arbitrary power? Not 
Brutus. was less.so ; with the feelings of 
prophecy, and with an unerring politi- 
cal foresight, he addressed himself, in. 
general, to that great body of the com- 
munity, who in all countries, and in all. 
ages, can find little on which to repose, 
but a naked faith. Did he side with 
the rich. against the poor ? Not Aris- 
tides was more! just. Did he’ inspirit 
the poor against the rich ? Not Thurlow 
was more austere. The sagacity of Jesus 
led him. to. foresee, that under every 
form of government, the strong would. 
prey, upon the weak, that the rich would. 
_ oppress. the poor; that human. society. 


was-just-like the pyramid, the bottom 
of which must forever support the 
whole weight, and that unless there was 
a sympathy on one part, and a moral 
feeling on the other, the community 

of men would become a system of ag- 
gression and countervail. No, Jesus 
CuristT offered no new system. Heonly 
sublimated the religion of nature. Re- 
gardless of forms and ceremonies, he 

taught his disciples to look direétly to 
heaven, in the midst of the single insti- 
tution, the social board of bread and 
wine. 


Nor was the civil power alarmed 
at this man’s sudden renown. It was 
rather an admiration that followed, 

than a popularity that was courted— — 


$3 
Jesus never remained in one place a 
sufficient length of time for a sedition, 
much less for a conspiracy to gain con- 
sistency. For, whenever the- people 
assembled in multitudes, it was his 
constant practice to retire speedily to 
* some other city or village : so that, a 
sedition, although most terrible in a 
despotic government, in that it is never 
without cause, was not feared from the 
"public carriage of Jesus, by the Roman 
authority in Judea. es hs baad 


In this manner Jesus CHrist 
travelled over the principal parts of his 
country, evidently devoted to some 
pursuit, the object of which, doubtless, 
in his own opinion, was superior to 
any of those attainments which usual- 


jt 
ly excite the passions.of men, For ig 
the ardour of his purposes, Jasus. overs 
looked all those objects, which were 
most dear to.the great men of antiqui- 
ty ;—and likewise money, the passion — 
of the present day. With a mind at 
once solid and brilliant, which seemed. 
to place its chief delight in conception. 
of the sublimest moral truths, he left 
all his fame as a philosopher, to the 
treacherous ears of an ignorant. multi. 
tude, or to the care of a few assaciates,, 
who possibly could not write their 
names ! With acourage that never 
turned from an enemy, and witha 
firmness that encountered the whole 
opposition of the Pharisees, this man. 
submitted to be.spit on, to be buffett. 
ed, to be smitten, and to be scourged. 


With pretensions to arrogate every 
thing, this man claimed nothing ; and 
only once complained that “ the 
birds had nests, and the foxes holes, 
but that he had not where to lay his 
head.” In the midst of a people who 
were ready to worship him as a Gop, 
he was content to be derided as an im- 
postor. In the midst of a people 

whose favor was ready to outstrip the 
wings of his expectation ; Jesus sunk 
upon the public below Barabbas the 
robber. Yet what 1s no less extraor-_ 
dinary, he lived perfectly contented, 
neither envying the rich, nor despising 
the poor. Nor did he endeavor to 
ameliorate the severity of his condi- 
tion; or even to shun the ignominy 
of his fate, a pathetic presentiment of 
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which he expressed a short timé be’ 
fore his death. Yet this man, always 
in the depths of poverty, was reputed 


to work miracles. But the greatest 


miracle of all is, he never wrought one 
in his own favor. In such a case would 
not any other man have exerted his 
power, sometimes, to have controuled 
his wants, or even to have insured his 
pleasures ? Wouid not an oriental 
have turned his water into wine? In- 


‘stead of a life of penance and penury, 


would not the congenial climate of Ju- 
dea have inspired convivial gratifica- 
tions? Instead of suffering an eter- 
nal and conflicting chastity, would not 
an oriental, whose blood usually flows in 
a fiery current, or trembles in a volup- 
tuous Janguor, have converted the very” 
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cedars of Lebanon intoa haram? Yet 
this temperate Nazarene preferred the 
brook or the rivulet to the joys of the 
vintage. Yet this humble Nazarene ~ 
travelled Judea on foot, and never rode . 
but once ; and then in a manner that 
seemed to court the contempt of the po-« 
pulace. Yet this self-denying Nazarene 
frequented the tables of a Wapping 
and St. Giles. Yet this cold blooded 
Nazarene was as exemplary in his affec- 
tions, as though he had_ been dipped, 
every morning, in the river Cydnus. 


Tue fame of Jzsus had now eX- 
tended throughout Judea. Many of 
the genteel people, including not a few 
of the chief rulers, publicly whisper- 
ed their pubs. “ If the man was not 


asupernatural being.’ ‘This suddenly 
alarmed the Jewish hierarchy ; and 
this was the ruin of Jesus. The dis- 
mterestedness of his morality, his sim- 
plicity of life, his quaker-like inoffen- 
siveness, might forever have saved him 
from ‘persecution, had he foregone that 
attribute which claimed the adoration 
of mortals, and which stamped him, 
at once, an impostor in the opinion of 
the Jewish authority. This unprece- 
dented pretension, would alone, have 
rendered him dangerous to all those 
who dreaded a change : For when once 
a religion is established the presiding 
God is not permitted to interfere. But 
the eloquence of Jesus was frequently 
directed against the chief priests, the 
scribes, and the pharisees. Imprudent 
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man ! He might have known that eve. 
ry establishment, religious or civil, is 
cruel and unrelenting in the degree it is 
perverted. Yet Jesus pursued these 
hypocrites even into their san@uaries, 
and overwhelmed them in their own 
temples. ‘This an effort of enthusi- 
asm ? No, their silence confirmed their 
conviction, and confessed the triumph 
of reason. If this man had seconded 
their views ; if this man had thrown off 
his sackcloth, and doubly fringed his 
garments ; if this man had associated 
with the. chief priests, and the Jewish 
authority ; and why did he not, if he 
was an impostor ? If this man had only 
consented to have become what his 
countrymen were more than ready to 
have made him, doubtless his abilities 
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muft have rendered him an illustrious 


adventurer. 


Tue character of that age is well 
known. ‘The Jewish hierarchy was pa- 
ramount to thelaw of Moses, The cere- 
mony of thetythe of mint, of annise, 
and of cummin was retained ; even 
the seat of Moses was respected ; but 
the spirit of the lawgiver had departed. 
The mantle of Elijah, long since worn 
threadbare, had been cast off for the 
fine linen of the East, an ernblem of 
hierarchial purity. Imprudent man! 
did he not know that under such a 
system, virtue is odious, and truth, 
treason? Did he not know that, that 
man is worthy of death who dares at- 
tempt to bring back a corrupted age 


to first principles? Surely if this man 
was an impostor, of all men he was 
most weak. He associated with the 
people, who were nothing, and neg- 
lected the hierarchy, who far more 
commanding than the hierarchy of the 
present day, was supposed to possess 
the fabulous key of the Catholics. 


Now opens upon us a new trait in 
the charaGter of Jesus. The meek, the 
humble, the modest son of Mary is 
no longer vagrant from village to vil- 
lage, he no longer retires to the moun- 
tains, or frequents the sea shores, but 
boldly proceeds to the temple, that 
very temple, in which at the age of 
twelve years he had astonished all who 
heard him. There, in the midst of a 


thousand enemies, regardless of the 
reverence of the place, in the temple 
ot the most High God, his only weapon, 
the law of Moses, he throws himself in 
the face of the whole hierarchy. 
The Scribes and Pharisees, heartless as 
their own principles, are confounded: 
For,such is the dauntless attitude of the 
man, and such the noble frankness of 
his carriage, such the heart appalling 
terrour of his rebuke, and such the 
overbearing vehemence of his reproach, — 
that every passion of the hierarchy, 
except the secret alarm of office, sinks 
under his superior presence. Though 
these humbled, proud men were cloth. 
ed in authority ; though an immediate 
apprehension was practicable; not a 
whisper from the lips of one of the 
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chief priests, not a motion from a single 
Scribe, not a murmur from one Phari- 
see. ‘They wondered at the deformity 
of each other, but each retained his 
own features. They seemed for a mo- 
ment to forget the painter, to contem- 
plate the picture. The Scribe revolted 
at the moral aspect of the Pharisee, 
while the Pharisee turned his eye upon 
the chief priests, and the latter, in their 
turn, upon both of the others. 


Ir was no doubt a novel scene, to 
behold a man, whose romantic life and 
mysterious pursuits readily raised a 
suspicion of enthusiasm or of impos- 
ture,boldly, in the character of areform- 
er, enter that temple, which the Jews, 
either from policy or superstition, con- 
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tended was the favourite earthly resi- 
dence of the Uncreated. It was, ‘no 
doubt, a novel scene to the hierarchy, 
to behold this man, not only usurp 
their office, but turn upon themselves 
with an unexpected violence and indig- 
nation. Doubtless, truth and convic- 
tion must have pointed every expres- 
sion, or Jesus must have raised a cor- 
respondent violence and indignation ; 
instead of which, the eyes of the whole 
hierarchy, fearful of the obscure Naza- 
rene are turned on themselves. Had 
Moses himself appeared in the temple, 
treading on sunbeams, his head con- 
cealed in the dark cloud which once 
appeared on Sinai, and holding in his 
hands a scroll of the decalogue, they had 
not been-more embarrassed, they had* 
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not been more fixed statues. Never” 
in Greece, or Rome, did any orator 
so readily triumph over his adversa- 
ries ; and never did any orator, no, 
not Cicero, nor Burke, venture to ex- 
hibit a public criminal in such repellant 
colours, as this carpenter’s son presum- 
ed to portray the fairest reputed cha- 
racters in Jerusalem. It wasan overs 
whelming attack, not only on their 
system, but on themselves, unprepar- 
ed with the least apology, and the 
charges were brought so completely 
home, that all reply was precluded. 


_ Tuts was one of those moral risks, 
which no less discover the man, than 
the more brilliant actions of the hero ; 
and perhaps Anis moral experiment on 
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the Jewish hierarchy was at once the 
most sublime and successful effort of 
indignant virtue which the world ever 
witnessed. Let us contemplate it fora 


moment. 


Ir demanded an uncommon firm: 
iiess, I had almost said, a madness of 
mind, to pronounce in the face of the 
nation the fiercest judgment on those, 
who still arrogated the seat of Moses, 
and whom: ages had rendered sacred 
in the eyes of the people. There was 
in the public opinion, both: in: that, 
and in all preceding ages, such an in- 
timate connexion between the emblem 
and the substance of religion, between 
the priest‘and the object of the nation- 
al divinity, that a contempt of the god 
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was more readily pardoned than an im. 
piety to his priests. This indeed was 
natural, as the priests governed the 
gods, not the gods the priests. Hence; 
no less a man than Alcibiades, who, at 
various periods of his life, was the most 
popular man at Athens, excited the pub- 
lic horror from a bare suspicion of his 
having wantonly broken some of the 
statues of Mercury, and at the conclu- 
sion of an entertainment, of his hav- 
ing acted, in mockery, the awful Elusi- 
nian mysteries : not to mention Anax- 
agoras, and after him Protagoras, fa- 
mous philosophers, who were thought 
to merit banishment for want of faith, 
Socrates, reposing in his old age, on a 
life as venerable for its virtue, as were 
his locks for their whiteness, was hur- 


ried before the tribunal of his country, 
and condemned to the hemlock for a 
supposed disrespect to the religious feel- 
ings of his countrymen. Yet Jesus, 
supported only by his own presence, 
regardless of common prudence, and 
more dauntless than either of those 
Greeks, always reserved his most un- 
welcome discourses for the ears of his 
enemies. Looking round on the hier- 
archy, who were watching an occasion 
of quarrel, Jesus colored with indig- 
nation, and while he saw the abuses of 
many ages lie light on their hearts, 
he did not wait for the tide of their 
malice to meet the gathering of his 
own rebuke, but he silenced them for- 
ever with a “ woe unto you, scribes, 


pharisees, hypocrites !” Yet his wrath, 
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the wrath of a generous mind, subsided 
ina moment, and like a sovereign judge, 
who pitied, while he condemned, he 
moderated his fierce judgments in that 
most pathetic appeal, “ Oh Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not ”” 


Ir was sufficient glory for Demost- 
henes, in the midst of Athens, to de- 
liver his philippics. Philip heard them 
not at Macedon ; and when the orator, 

‘in the character- of an ambassadour 
. waited on the king, the wretch was 
confounded in his presence. Cicero 
gained half his honors from Catiline, 
vet Cicero, in the midst of the Roman 
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senate, trembled in the face of his ene.~ 
my. Burke had collected all the indig- 
nant epithets of the East and West, and 
safely, in a British parliament, he aim- 
ed them at the obnoxious Hasting's.— 
Where shall we find a man, who un: 
supported, and apparently disinterest. 
ed, has hazarded so much as Jzsus. 
Curist ? Not Gilbert Wakefield. - 


Ir is impossible for such a man as 
this to flourish long in a corrupted state 
of society. Passive, negative virtue 
is not only tolerated, but sometimes ap. 
plauded, in the most degenerate condi« 
tion of man ; but when an administra- 
tion of government. lends itself to na- 
tional depravity, and the civil authori- 
ty, nding it can gain most, in the 


worst. times, a man of active, public 
virtue is more: odious than any object 
whom positive law may reach. Such’a 
man cannot be endured; the splendour 
of his virtues darkens all around him. 
The vital heat of his influence withers 
up the artificial growth of the holiday 
virtues of his-cotemporaries in power. 
To a barren soil the early and latter 
rain is scarcely grateful ; but the meri- 
dian sun is’ death to the heartless ver- 
dure. ‘Those in power soon become 
sick of hearing Aristides called the 
just. for the same reason the virtu- 
ous Gilbert Wakefield was sacrificed in 
the prime of life, and for the same 


reason, the much: enduring Priestley 
hardly found respite on the frontiers of 
the wilderness. 


- Jesus Curist must have known — 
that his feelings and principles were 
wholly averse tothe manners of his age, _ 
and that he could not long be endured. 
Yet, how melancholy for a man in the 
bloom of manhood, before one of his’ 
hairs had become grey, before his 
mother had experienced the pleasure 
of a mother in partaking of the fame 
of herson, before his associates, whose 
strong faith laughed at the idea of his 
catastrophe, had witnessed the public 
homage, and consequent honors which © 
they thought dueto his character—how 
melancholy for a man, obscure like 
Jesus, and conscious of his claims on 
society, to die so young, like a male. 
factor, while his dearest relations must 
necessarily partake of the ignominy of 
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his fate ; and how abhorrent to hig 
@wn nature, to die so ignobly, while 
his heroic firmness was scarcely a coun- 
terbalance to the extreme sensibility of 
ef his moral feelings? “ Yet Socrates 
died with equal fortitude, and _per- 
haps, with greater resignation ?”? Q, . 
how injurious ! Socrates was seventy 
two years of age, had outlived his COs 
temporaries, was famous throughout 
Greece, and in the sanGion of the Orar 
cle, wasthe best man of his. times. 
‘Toa :philosopher life has few charms 
after seventy. Of this opinion was Soc- 
fates, and it mingled itself with the 
feasons of his resignation. Among 
five hundred judges, Socrates was con- 
demned by a majority of three — 
He was still in possession of his fame 
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and virtue. Socrates lost nothing but 
his life, while Jesus suffered many 
deaths. Where were his friends in the 
trying moment ? Where was Peter? 
Denying with an oath that he had ever 
seen the man! Where was the beloved 
John. ? The beloved John had fled. 
To whom could Jesus look for com- 
fort? To his wretched mother, who 
saw him nailed to the cross, and watch- 
ed his last struggles ? To Socrates, life 
in agreat.measure was indifferent. To 
Jesus this was impossible ; at the age of 
thirty-three, though the rosy fragrance 
of youth has departed, hope stills glad~ 
dens the heart ; in perspective, the 
substance of life remains, although its 
glossy hue may be faded. So that, 
ewhether Jesus was possessed with the 
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gpirit of enthusiasm, of imposture, or 
of pure virtue, life must have been ex- 
ceedinsly dear to, him; for, whatever 
was his object, apparently, he left it al- 
together unaccomplished. He: had 
neither reformed the age, conquered 
his enemies, nor advanced himself. 
Apparently, his life was less useful than 
that of Socrates ; the violence of his 
virtue was too strong for the times. 
Socrates, on the contrary ; was always 
persuasive, and this was necessary in 
the declining virtue of the Athenians. 
Jesus CHRIsT was always imperative, 
~and spoke like a Gop, rather than like 
a a This, seemingly, was the 
height of imprudence ; yet this was his 
manner from the beginning, and in 
this he- persevered to the moment. of 


his death.His last expressions were 
full of enthusiasm, of yi ese» or 
holy spirit. 


Trt hierarchy soon discovered 
their own emptiness. The contempt, 
which the unprotected inconsequence 
of Jesus was ready to excite, gave a 
powerful efe@ to the earnest simplici« 
ty of his manner, and impressed his en- 


emies with 'a sort of mysterious ter- - 


ror. They well knew that a reforms 
ér, whose manners were serious, 
whose morals were unexceptionable, 


; i es ‘ : : poy s ; ; Ps oll i 
whose firmness prepossessed the confi« . 
dence of the indifferent, and whose 


ready eloquence seemed to take in ideas 
with his eyes, and impress them with 


his looks, ‘would ‘soon effe@ a change . 


‘ 
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_ of affairs. Hence, they naturally re- 
solved on his death. It was ever the 
opinion of a majority that, an enemy, 
however virtuous, had better die, than 
that they should lose their influence. 
* The blood of one man, imputed to 
“many, would scarcely stain their 
® hands. In all human probability, the 
“miserable Nazarene would be for- © 
* gotten in a short time, and his disap- 
* pointed associates, ashamed of his 
- & fate, would be the first to revile the 
* impostor, or laugh at the enthusiast. 
“ Let his partizans behold him dead, 
“Jet them witness his terrible catastro- 


0d 
- mortal ever worshipped adead Gon, 


‘phe, and the delusion is Over 3; no 


or erected a temple under a gibbet.” 
Thou short-sighted scribe! Thou blind 
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pharisee ! That dead man, in the opin. 
ion of a thousand generations, will re- 
vive again, a fragment of that infa- 
mous cross will be esteemed a sacred re« 
lict, and that temple in which his pre- 
sence confounded you, shall, one day, be 
destroyed, and his presence shall be sup- 
posed to fill the temple of the Universe. 


ConsisTENT from the beginning, 
jesus neither courted, nor shunned his 
enemies. In the moment of his arrest 
he discovered a magnanimity which has 
never been surpassed. ‘They approach- 
ed him cautiously, but Jesus suspect- 
ing their errand, first accosted them. 
‘ Whom seck ye P’? Jesus of Naza- 
reth.” “ J am the. man.” er here is 


the sublime in nature, the sublime in 
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sentiment, the sublime in action, and 
the sublime in character. Of all these 
the sublime in character is most to be 
admired. Nothing from the mouth of 
any other man under similar circum- 
stances has equalledthis. The “ strike, 
but bear me,’’ of Themistocles has deserv- 
edly been celebrated; the expression 
of Socrates in a moment of anger has 
charmingly illustrated his presence of 
mind ; the reply of the Indian Savage, 
“< We are enemies,” when asked his 
opinion of another, was perhaps an 
unconscious expression of sublimity ; 
andthe “ myse/f” of Corneille is more 
elevated than either, but the whole mer- 
it of the latter is due to Corneille, it 
is nothing but a sublime conception of 
the poet, fitted on a great character.— 
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Whereas, “ lam the man,’ embraces. 
not only the sublime of character, but 
also the sublime of action. 


“ Tam the man,” said. Jesus, and 
surrendered himself. No resistance, 
no evasion, no attempt to escape dis- 
honored his past life. Regardless of 
himself, he was apprehensive for his 
friends only; and when they were 
dismissed, this eloquent man ‘was 
dumb. The same presence of mind, 


and the same dignity which had accom, » 


panied him during his active hfe, ac 


companied him during the mockery of 
a judicial process. A short time since, » 


he had silenced the astonished hierar- 


chy. Now, he is arraigned a public. 
criminal; his life and reputation are . 


at hazard.. Perhaps he foresees his 
fate ; yet surely he will make’ one last 

effort to redeem his own memory from 
suspicion, and render justice to the mo 

tives of his followers. Surely, a man 
like Jesus, who had been so copious of 
promises; who had parcelled out to 
twelve poor men, twelve thrones in 
heaven; would not, in: his last mo- 
ments, desert those who had so honor- 
ably supported him, whose faith at all 
times was ready to surpass their senses. 
Surely,a man whose life had been de. 
voted to partizans, whose sacrifices to 
him,’ were perhaps greater than his to 
them, (if a ‘fishing boat in this world, is 
worth. more, to most men, than a 
throne in “ heaven) ought not to have 
deserted i lias “Tt. was mag- 
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nanimous in Socrates to wrap himself 
ap in his past life ; Socrates stood a- 
lone, no one had risked his fortunes, 
his reputation, or his common sense on 
the character or principles of Socrates. 
fe was magnanimous in Scipio, when un- 
justly accused, to preserve a contemp- 
tuous silence. It was magnanimous 
and. sufficient for Chatham, when, 
in parliament an insinuation was cast, 
that the public monies had been plunder- 
ed, to raise his trembling, death white 
hand, and shake it in presence of the 
nation, signifying that no gold had 
stuck to his fingers. The case of J ESUS 
was different ; no private individual, 


before or since, ever possessed such an 


easy and unlimited cor.troul over his 
fellow men. How then, must his fol 


ore 
lowers have been astonished, when 
they heard the dumb and_ passive ac- 
count of his death! What less, than a 
public harangue ; what less, than an 
exposition of his principles and views 
could his disciples expect ? And what 
a field for his own feelings ? The man 
might have brought his whole soul in- 
to the eyes of his enemies. An emana- 
tion of his own virtue might have pass- 
ed over, and purified, for a moment, 
all his judges. His life: was public, and. 
would it have been derogatory to have 
appealed to his public life : Might he 
not have proclaimed his, own - inno-- 
cence; or at least; have reasoned on. 
the charges alledged against him? Yet 
this eloquent man was dumb ; he pre- 
served to the last his mysterious cha- 
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racter, and seemed to die his naturaj 
death. Nor does the mystery end here, 
his . disciples neither complained jof his 
conduct, nor sympathised in: his fate.’ 
His own disciples still carried their 
faith beyond their senses, and adored 
the man in heaven, who, they confess-: 
ed had died on a cross ! Him they had 
iollowed ; for him they had forsaken 
all: them he had apparently deserted, 
and leftto the contempt of all men. Yet 
they followed this man beyond the 
grave, to place him on the throne of 
God! Yes, those who knew him best, 
who had been for three years his bosom 
companions, when the man was dead, 
worshipped him as the only true Gop, 
persisted he was a divine being, and 


net only suffered martyrdom in the 
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cause of this: reputed malefactor, but in 
the'moment: of their ‘sufferings some. 
times converted their enemies to their 
own faith |: 


Here, an objection, indeed a pow- 
erful one, presents itself; and’ that’ 
freedom of remark, which pervades 
these pages, requires a serious notice. 
If the disciples: of Jesus’ were, at first, 
credulous, and afterwards fanatic, their 
conduct after his death, was:not only 
natural, but politic.». After the cruci- 
fixion, the disciples were on the point 
of becoming the ‘laughing-stock of all 
men. If, during the life of Jesus, they 
were not only contented, but gloried 
in the humility of disciples, how deep-. 
ly must they have been disheartened, 
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after his strange and unexpected death! 
If their pride and selflove had not 
been greatly weakened under his disci 
pline, their dubious feelings would with 
the help of a warm imagination redden 
to the fiercest fanaticism. » Peter seems 
to have been the most violent of any 
af the disciples, and. most capable of 
leading an adventure. Is it not possi- 
ble then, is it not within the limits of 
probability, that some one of these 
zealous partizans, when they saw the. 
Gop whom they hadiworshipped, dead, 
and buried, should propose the. bold. 
design of establishing their novel. sys- 
tem onits own ruins? ‘ Let us tell the. 
*“ world, and let us persist. in it, that. 
“< Jesus. Curist, the crucified Gon 
“ finished his careers agreeably to an. 
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* eternal dictate, that his death: shaif 
“ prove the salvation of all who willbe. 
“lieve in his divinity : and to inspiré 
** the world with new hopes of immor- 
“tality, let us proclaim his resurrec- 
“tion from the grave, and his ascen- 
* sion to heaven, ainidst a host of an- 
“gels. This doctrine of faith, so agree- 
“able to the laziness of mankind; and 
“this doctrine of immortality, so flat- 
“ tering to their pride, will gain upon 
“ the world in proportion to our own 
“apparent faith. The ignorant and 
“ abandoned we shall gain’ first : their 
“ sincerity will suipply new zeal; after. 
« ward, the wise will follow from self- 
* interest.” , 

ie 


In like circumstances with the dis- 
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ciples, a proposal like this might. have 
arrested. the attention of honest*men : 
for there is but a hair’s-breadth between - 
fanaticism and falsehood. . | 


OsjecTions like these, which are 
entirely circumstantial, are most ; satis- 
factorily answered, if indeed they are 
mere objections, by a recurrence to 
the circumstances from which they have 
arisen. It would be departing from 
the design of this essay to give any ob- 
jection, a full-discussion. -However, 
I cannot forbear to observe. that, the 
evangelists ; have candidly. intimated 
the disappointment and doubts ‘of the 
disciples at the death of Jesus, and in 
the simplicity of their narration either 
did not anticipate any objections, or 
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what is more probable, justly refle@ed 
that their own attempts to answer them 
would only render their record suspi- 
cious. So that, mankind are left to 
their choice of attributing to the evan- 
gelists great simplicity, or deep de- 
sign. Now, there is certainly noth- 
ing on the face of either of the gos- 
pels, which discovers the spirit of in- 
trigue, of enthusiasm, or of selfishness. 
Not Xenophon, of all writers the most 
artless, has more simplicity than St, 
John. Hence, if we cannot bring 
home to either of the evangelists the 
charge of enthusiasm, or of selfishness, 
the objection loses much of its weight, 
especially,’ when we consider that one 
of the disciples, who was afterwards a 
famous preacher, denied his association 
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with Jesus, another sold him,anda third, 
after the death of Jesus, proved inflex- 
ibly incredulous, until he was convinc- 
ed by the most sensible demonstration 
of his resurrection. This looks very 
little like a conspiracy of fanatics. 
Fanaticism is all passion ; it is bound 
as with a chain to its object ; but the 
disciples, confessedly, were in a state 
of despondency for several days after 
the crucifixion. Judas, the treacher- 
ous Judas, was rather a calculator than 
a partizan ; and though it may justly 
be objected that, it is impossible to 
suppose that the trusty Judas could 
follow Jzsus one year, listening to 

his high pretensions, and under a cons : 
viction of his divinity, betray him to 
his enemies. This, doubtless, seems 
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too absurd to credit. Yet so is the 
fact reported. Still, Judas himself 
will best answer this objection. “I 
have betrayed innocent blood,” said 
he, and in the pangs of remorse, cast- 
‘ing away the unholy profit, he exe. 
cuted martyrdom on himself, an ad, 
which not less bore witness for Jxsus 
than the death of Stephen. On the 
contrary, had the speculating Judas, 
at any moment, during his intimacy 
with Jesus, discovered his imposture, 
the crafty man would have raised his 
own reputation, and acquitted a pub- 
lic duty in surrendering to the state a 
dangerous impostor, while the credu- 
lous, disappointed disciples, ashamed 
of the disgraceful catastrophe of the 
wretch whom they had honored as 
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_Lorp and master, would have turned ~ Me 
upon the corpse in silent indignation, " 
rather than carry on the imposture at 
such an imminent hazard. Otherwise, 
defenceless as they were, they must 
necessarily have effected every thing by 3 
the force of their tongues. Destitute | 
of the swords of Ali and Omar, and 
hopeless of the rewards of those con- 
quering proselytes, the humble Galli- 
leans Had to support two of the most 
difficult problems in nature, the divini- 

ty of aman who had been crucified, 
‘and his resurrection from the dead— 

All this, without any hope of reward, 
either in this world or the next, un- 
less we are willing to suppose the bar- 

ren glory of martyrdom in an unholy 
cause, or the dybious fame of giving 


bt 
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currency toa daring imposture could 


influence those poor, inconsequential 


men. ‘To suppose this would surely 


_ be refining on human motives beyond 


common experience. 


auf am the man,” said Jesus, and 
surrendered himself. It isthought great- 
ly to the honor of Socrates, that he dis- 
dained the proposal of his friends, who 
offered the means of escape. The propo- 
sition was derogatory, and the refusal 
claims no merit. Socrates was constant 
to himself; this is high praise; but So- 
crates could not -condué& himself other- 
wise. There are certain situations in 


_ which great men are sometimes placed, 


that forbid them to descend from their 


charaéters. The sicklion suffers in silence, 
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and calmly parts with life; and the eagle, 

in his descent, turns his head. toward 

the sun. It was impossible for Cato to 
live under Cesar, or for Brutus to live 
under Anthony. In our own 1 times, i 
was equally impossible for the virtuous 

Moreau to live under Buonaparte. The 

situation of Jesus CHRIST was differ- 
ent. His name, like that of Socrates, 
had not become familiar throughout 
the world. No oracle had espoused 
the reputation of Jesus. His fame had 
scarcely reached Rome, and that ina 
private letter. A young man, like this, 
might have fled from persecution, 
though capitally condemned, and have. 
preserved his credit. ‘To Socrates this 
was impossible ; he could not have 
concealed himself among the Scythians; 


%; 
and if he might, the fugitive philoso- 
pher must have forgotten that he was 
once Socrates. Whereas, Jesus, had he 
been guilty, his more mature years 
might honorably have retrieved his 
character ; and if he was innocent, it 
was his duty to preserve himself, if pos- 
sible, to illuminate the moral world. 
Instead of which, he flung himself a: 
way ; in the prime of life, without an 
effort, he flung himself away, and 
with all his faculties wrought up to 
their highest tone, he died ina man- 
ner too unprecedented to bear a ra- 
tional discussion, unless we consider 
him an unfortunate adventurer ; and 
then, the question which has raised this 
inquiry offers itself, “ If Jesus CuristT 


was an impostor, what were his mo- 
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tives? If he was an enthusiast, where 


were his passions? If he was a hero, 
where was his sword 2? * pa age 

Tue life and death of Jesus have 
marked his chara¢ter with too much 
precision to mistake him either for an 
enthusiast ora hero. The single ques: 
tion which will bear an examination is, 


© Was be a God or an impostor ?” 


Tuis question then, on which the 
character of Jesus must forever rest, 
remains to be considered. I thought it 
more illustrative, and more logical to 
reserve this point for the conclusion, as 


the preceding notices on his life and 


conduct have naturally led to this in- 


quiry, an inquiry which is exceeding- “ 
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ly difficult, and which allies itself to. 
the feelings or interest of most men, 
Hence liberality in. research may ap- 
pear like levity, and the least bias will 
look like bigotry. 


Tus inquiry. might be extended - 
to any length, embracing human nas 
ture in all its motives, Windings, pre- 
possessions and self-delusions. But the 
general reasoning may be confined to 
a narrow compass. 


Manxinp have been deteéted so 
frequently in corrupt motives, and 
have so often suffered a dereli@ion 
from the avowed ties of moral necessi- 
ty, that profession of virtue, to the 
busy part ef the world, has become 
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more odious than open, abandoned 
principles ; as herein, the meanness of 
duplicity is spared, and the danger of 
deception more easily avoided. So 
that, the cloak of virtue has become 
the baize shirt of the sailor ; worn in 
winter, to keep out the cold ; in sum- 
mer, to keep out the heat. This bias 
of mankind to suspicion is further 
strengthened from the disgraceful con- 
sideration, that every age, when time 
has illustrated character, and dimmed 
the glare of greatness, has erected a 
hundred gibbets for one statue. Hence 
it has become nct only a speculative, 
‘but a common opinion, that, extraor- 
dinary pretensions ought to raise exe 
traordinary suspicion ; and this belief 1 
likewise strengthened’ from the fady 


that those who-are most conversant in 
the busy world, have least faith in their 
fellow men ; so that, suspicion, warri- 
ness, and bird’s eye-circumspection 
have long since become a branch of the 
minor morals, called prudence, cau- 
tion, and self-defence. 


Nor is this jealousy confined to 
any particular class of men ; the gen- 
erai mass of mankind; in the Opinion of 
each other, requires the most watching. 
This jealousy soon becomes a senti- » 
ment; a habit of feeling, and in the de- 
gree the man’s own head becomes grey, 
he thinks worse of his gray-headed 
neighbour. Hence, in the opinion of 
old men, the last generation is always 
the worst, and in their fearful appre- 


hensions the end of the world is ape 
proaching ; a sentiment that forcibly 
discovers their own depravity. Fortu- 
nately, mankind do not-live to a hun- 
dred years, and more fortunately still, 
they lose their brightest faculties long 
before that period; otherwise, gray 
hairs and depravity would convey a 
like import. If youth is less suspicious, 
and less suspected, than age, it is but a 
short credit, which a little experience 


soon cancels. 


Unper a scrutiny so severe, doubt- 
fess, he must be a wonderful man, who, 
rising suddenly from private life, asserts 
himself a public reformer, and single- 
~ handed, tramples on a nation’s preju- 


dices. The character of Jesus, not only 


in his own day, but since, has borne 
« this test, the test of a public reformer, 
and a man of exemplary-morals ; while 
_ the charge of imposture or of hypocrisy 
. has never been fairly brought home to 
him, although his pretensions were of 
‘ the highest nature, and were consider- 


ed by many, an impious arrogance. 


Imposture has a cloak of many 
colors. The highest kind of impos- 
ture is political. It is then the off- 
spring of a determined | ambition, com- 
pelled for the present to smother its 
fires. When successful, it is connected 
with a sagacious mind, steady resolu- 
tions, and a deep knowledge of its own 
times. It is always full of intrigue, se- 
_ ekesy and boldness, accompanied with 
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many of the best. qualities of the head: 
It may be defined in ‘its object, “* cor- 
/rupt views toa corrupt end.” In its op- 
| erations, slow and calculating, it feels 
| its way, and becomes subservient to the 
‘times. Unlike hypocrisy which ret 
| quires only a cloak, imposture, more 
| adtive, isin pursuit of some great end ; 
" andin the degree it is successful it ceas- 
| es to be imposture; ‘and this by rea- 
| son of the arduous task to which if is 
) subjected ; for no man prefers to ace 
| complish by fraud what he can obtain 
any other way, Hence we find that 
| ‘impostors have universally the moment 
| | they were able, adopted force instead 

| of fraud ; and hence the proclamation 

| of Mahomet, in the full tide of his suc: 
) | CeSS, “ the sword is the key to heaven, 
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and the blood of the faithful will smelj 
to heaven more odoriferous than 
frankincense.” Unlike enthusiasm 
which carries its heart in its head, and 
presses blindly forward, political im- 
posture has a tally for every step. The 
Macedonian and the Swede were en. 
thusiasts. They were not in pursuit of 
enemies, but objects; otherwise the 
Scythian and the Turk would never 
have been attacked. Julius Cxsar was 
an impostor from the beginning, and 
calmly waited thirty years, until the 
sovereign power, fearful of a renewal 
of the days of Marius and Sylla, seem- 
ed to court his protection’; and in our 
Own age, the modern Attila would 
have been animpostor, had not the ex- 
ation ef an opportune force on his. 


104 
part, and the love of plunder on the , 
part of the French people, exhibited 
\ him, at once, in his true character. __ ; 


‘RzLicious imposture is more di- 
; ya pan ne 
rect_in its aim, and the enthusiasm 
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with which it is always accompanied, 
gives it an easy currency, and some- 
times, in the end, conceals from itself 
its Own imposture. It is necessary 
| that it should have a new system, or a. 
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* | new doétrine to support, otherwise, it. 
' soon loses its glow of enthusiasm, and 
im then the charm dissolves. ws 
jw ye wy a ae ; : 
age KMS Leet) To eli hous imposture an era of | 
We PATE gg ee a ignorance and superstition is necessary. 
{tyne \, 07° vs An 1 enlig ehtened age never sees. an Im- 


LM oy posture of this description. But the * |“ 
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political impostor will adventure in 


any state of society, and is most suc. | 


cessful in the degeneracy of a common- 


wealth. There is no instance of a suc. 
cessful religious imposture in a well or- f 


ganised society. 


~ Lirerary imposture, likewise, 
delights in systems, paradoxes and new 
theories. The boldest truths are often 
thrown out in its extravagant pursuits. 
This species of imposture is seldom 
dangerous 3 its object is only a sudden 
and novel fame. ‘The last century was 
remarkable for a number of philoso. 
phic i impostors. 


Tr Jesus Curist was an impostor, 
he was doubtless a political impostor ; 
6) 
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although his reserved demeanor an@ 
moral harangues discover’ an imposing 
religious aspect, Yet that grandeur : 
character, those strong and calm traits, 
chat habitual moderation and ready 
eloquence, that command over others 
in his most passive moments, and that 
officious readiness to sympathise with the 
unhappy, which is no mark of ambi 
tion or of enthusiasm, never yet distin- 
guished a religious impostor. “TLE twadi- 
fion jhas ‘given to Mahomet most of 
these great qualities, ‘history has also 
édven him the character of a soldier 
and astatesman. So that it would be 
derogatory to the abilities of this mau 
to rank him in the class of sectaries. 
If he was an impostor, his mysterious 
carriage and public discourses were well 
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éalculated to gain an ascendency over 
the populace, and this ascendency was 
‘but the nearest objec in his expanded 
view. 


Let us now examine if the con- 
duct of Jesus can be fairly charged 
with imposture. 


Ir muft be granted that the life 
of Jusus CuRist was clouded in sin. 
gular mystery, and that the motives, 
both. of his public and private move. 
ments, were, in general, inexplicable to 
his associates. How do we know that 
the long period of his obscurity was 
not consumed in the contemplations of 
future aggrandisement | ? How do we 
know that he was not studying the 
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character of his times, and cultivating 
his popular talents ? Mahomet, in re- 
tirement, formed himself into the fu- 
ture prophet of Arabia; and the el. 
der Brutus, with nobler views, under 
the imputation of idiotism was suc- 
cessfully planning the liberty of his 
country. There certainly was, both 
in that, and in the times preceding 
those in which Jesus flourished, every 
inducement for political adventurers. 
The public mind was ready to encour- 
agethe most daring pretensions. A 
long expected and powerful captain 
was to protect their declining fortunes 
in both of those particulars, so inter- 
esting to all men, politics and religion, 


In the ardour of expeétation, the pub- 


is was ready to add inspiration to the 
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» enthusiasts, and the most: active pow- 
ers of Gop to the impostor. The nation- 
_al ambition was interested, and the 
. public, when they please, can deify. 
In such times, a great rman scarcely 
earns his greatness ; the public antici- 
pate him. In all probability had-anoth- 
er great man, a crafty, prudent man, 
like Sertorius declared himself in oppo- 
sition to Jesus, Sertorius had preceded 
in public confidence the more unas- 
suming Nazarene. Hence, in this re- 
pect, Jesus had much the advantage 
of Mahomet. It was the firft concern 
of the Arabian* to prepare the public 
mind ; whereas, Jesus, had his preten- 
sions been even more suspicious could 
not have anticipated the wishes of his 
- Ration. 
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Ir the times were thus favorablé ta 


an impostor, and if the. private life of 


Jasus is not without suspicion, his pubs 
lic condnéb is not wholly free from sur 


mise. 


| Way did he associate, from the 
beginning, with that class of people, 
who in a degenerate state of society, 
consider themselves outlaws from the 
community ; with a people so fond of 
adventure, that it required only a2 beck- 
oning to lead some of them in his traing 
and only a single harangue to fix them 
partizans ? Why did he seleét those, 
who, though they left all; left nothing? 
He had an opportunity of winning one 
young man of great. possessions, an in~ 


\ genuous young man, naturally disposed 
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to virtue. Him he laid under what, 
at least in this age, may be called an 
impossible restriction; and the young 
man went away sorrowful. Nor ought 
it to seem extraordinary, if we judge 
that age by our own, that the rich, to 
whom Jesus shewed no courtesy, refus- 
~ ed td mingle with a colleGiion of peo- 
ple who seemed to hold in contempt 
that selfishness which the usual laws 
of property inculcate. The rich hate 
abstract equality. On the contrary, if 
Jesus was an impostor, he wisely dis. 
countenanced the rich and the ‘great, 
These are genérally timid, and’ can 
seldom be depended on in the moment 
of emergency. Whereas. those, who 
followed Jusus, having once pledged 
themselves were retained from person. 
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al considerations ; danger, far from 
dissipating, would embody them ; fear 
would give courage, and instant ruin, 
intrepidity. °° | 
OS 

TuHerez are a few other circum. 
stances attending the public life of Jz. 
sus, not wholly without example in 
the lives of other. great men. His re- 
tirement to the mountains for forty 
days gave an unnecessary mystery to 
his character, ‘ already mysterious in 
the eyes of his own disciples. . Yet it 
must be confessed that the compara- 
tively enlightened age of Judea would 
have rendered this secresy impolitic in 
an impostor. ‘Temporary retirement 
is a stale trick, worthy of a dark or 
superstitious age only. . Numa Pom- 


pillius, no doubt an excellent man, 
gained much of his consequence from 
the Egerian grove ; and the secluded 
character of Mahomet threw a ray of 
divinity over the impostor, Lycurgus 
too offers a resembling incident which 
is said to have happened to Jesus. The 
oracle pronounced Lycurgus “ Beloved 
of the gods, and rather a god than a man”? 
A voice too proclaimed, ‘ This is my be 
loved son in whom I am well pleased.” 
The sacred chickens of the Romans, 
and the holy dove afford but a partial 
resemblance ; and likewise the dove 
andthe milk-white hind of Sertorius. 
The entry of Jesus into the temple, and. 
the expulsion of the merchants, bear 
a strong likeness to the entry of Crom: 
well into the British parliament. These 
particulars are more striking in con. 
trast with the general symplicity of the 
carriage and conduct of Jzsus. 
r 
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‘Vo all this, and much more which 
might be objected, I will only reply, that 
. Jesus Curist, if he was an impostor, 
_ of all men was_most_ weak, inefficient 
and wrong-headed., Of this his early 
catastrophe, and uniform eccentricity, 
are sufficient proof. On the contrary, 
if he was not an impostor, he may be 
considered successful in an eminent de- 
gree. Not Alexander, who in the in- 
toxication of pride forgot his father 
Philip, allied himself so equally to the 
Great First Cause, as did the Nazarene 
in his sober senses, and in his most un- 
promising circumstances. Yet the 
‘one, though a conqueror, whose head,’ 
above the clouds, became giddy from 
‘its own height, and whose eyes, daz- 
zled in the splendor of his own glory, 
saw not the devastation which the 
print of his feet left behind, was but 
a laughing stock in his>pretensions: te 
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his own creatures and bacchanals, while 
the other, ready to become the serv: 
ant of all, at the same moment, chal- 
lenged unlimited faith to his sublime 
aftinity- Therefore, if Jesus was an 
impostor, he was doubtless _unsuccess- 
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ful ; but if he was not an impostor, at. 


‘Ys too much to say he did not attain his ( 
object ; especially as himself indicated | 


as much in his last esi “¢ It is fin- 
ished ! (3 


Yet who will say that Jesus Curis 


was either a weak man, or inefficientin 


his purposes ? ‘That he was wrong-head- 
ed, cannot be disputed with the money- 
schemers, the ambitious, and the calcu- 
lators on timeand chance. But, how- 
ever shiftless Jesus may seem to the 
man of the world, and however weak 
and unsuccessful he may appear to the 
. politician, the mysterious and instant 
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command that he exercised over hij 
numerous followers, himself - profess- 
edly the humblest of all, sufficiently 
marks the strength and power of his 
character. Nor was he by any meang 
destitute of address. and knowledge of 
the world. His condué in several in- 
stances will best illustrate this strength 
of mind and ready judgment. 


Fs decision on the question of 
the tribute money ; and his rebuke to 
the hasty Peter, when he drew his 
sword on the servant of the high-priest, 
discover a quick and prudent judg- 
ment. But his question. to the Jews, 
on the baptism of John, surpasses in 
sagacity any thing related of Socrates, 
in throwing his adversaries into a di. 
demma. ,His reply to those who ques. 
tioned the propriety of plucking the 
ears of corn on the sabbath, is a mem- 
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erable instance of temperate reproach, 
The young man too, who went away 
sorrowful, was the best possible illus- 
tration of his own doétrine of grace. 

}'»> Wrru such» faculties, all-essential 
to an'impostor, and such as might have 
commanded ‘success in any of the u- 
sual pursuits of ambition, Jzsus, al. 
though a public man, preserved his 
original poverty, sought | no offices, s« sO- 
licited no friends, deprecated no_ene- | 
' mies, and still claimed a share of the 
God-head ; and although he persever- 
ed in tid: celestial claim, he carried 
himself with so much meekness and hu- | 
mility, that ‘his public condud@ was | 
- marked by no human motive ; for so | 
little selfishness did the tenor of his life : 
discover, that his predominant passion | 
was a secret to his own disciples : So 
that, if Jesus Curist was an impostor, 
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i Sal boldly pronounce that the se, 
cret of his imposture was buried with 
him in his grave. 


Ir such had been the extraordinary 
life of any other person, his death would 
properly conclude the subject ; but the 
life of this man, however uncommon, 
bears no parallel with his wonderful des- 
tiny,a destiny, which had it been dis- 
tinctly foretold in his own life-time, — 
would have required, perhaps, as much 
faith to have believed it then, as it now 
requires to believe the record of the 
evangelists. Could the faith of man, 
when the dead body of this crucified 
person was exposed to the populace, be 
more severely tried, than in listening to 
the story of his future destiny ? It is by 
no means incredible that a Jew, who 
had declared himself the son of Gop, 
yet being incompetent to support his 
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sublime. pretensions, should lose his 
character, and sink below the ordinary 
reputation of malefactors. But it must, 
at that period, have seemed incredible 
to all men, that this. person, whose fate 
was so contemptible that it did not ex- 
cite the common sympathy of human- 
ity, should soar from a gibbet, to the 
throne of Gop, should enjoy a co- 
equality with the creator of the uni- 
verse, and in the opinion of successive 
generations, should partake of divine 
honors both on earth and in heaven. 
Wonderful destiny ! ‘That a man, who 
when among his fellows, had no home, 
and who when dead, was beholden to the 
kind offices of a stranger for his inter- 
ment, should, in leaving his miserable 
garments, his coat without a seam, to be 
divided among his executioners, ascend 
within three days to heaven, amidst a 
host of angels, to be welcomed to the 
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throne of the most High Gop! Wonder 
ful destiny, that sucha man, once the 
contempt of the world, and apparently: 
deserted both by heaven and earth, 
should become the vehicle of all the 
hopes of the children of Adam ; and 
through every succeeding age, wheth- 
er dark or enlightened, whether super- 
stitious or philosophical, ‘should enjoy 
as well in the palaces of: kings, ds in 
the cottages of the poor; the real or 
pretended worship of whole nations! 


Sucu is the : destiny of Jzsus 
CuristT, aman, above all others, mys« 
terious in his life, singular in the cir- 
cumstances of his death, and wonder- 
ful, after his death, from the influence 
of his character on the most enlighten- 
ed parts of the world. 
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